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Faxian’s (AB) Worship of Guanshiyin (SiH 
and the Lotus Sitra of 286 (LiK sR)! 


Haiyan HU-VON HINUBER 


§1.1. Introductory Remarks 

Faxian ¥&#4 (approx. 342-423), the Buddhist monk and pilgrim from China, took an oath 
with four of his fellow monks in 399 to travel together to Buddha’s native country in search 
of authentic scriptures about Buddhist monastic discipline (Vinaya f4!J#). According to the 
rules of Buddhist canon law, a religious order (Samgha) can only be formed by a minimum of 
five monks. Faxian’s small Samgha had set itself a far off, unknown travel destination which 
seemed just about impossible to reach. No traveler had ever managed to advance into the 
center of Indian culture to the extent that Faxian did,’ not even the two Han—Dynasty envoys 
Zhang Qian 4k%éand Gan Ying H 2 sent off by the Emperor to travel the Western territories 
of China.’ 

During his six year long trip, Faixian lost three of his four companions. The first, a young 
monk (Huiwei # dé), had to turn back to Turfan (then under Chinese control) during the 
early stages of the journey due to a lack of supplies. Another monk (Huiying =f) lost his 
life in Purusapura (Gandhara), while the third (Huijing 52) did not survive the passage of a 
snow-covered mountain between Nagarahara and Luoyi.* Only Faxian and Daozheng iH 3% 
finally arrived in Central India, which they called “Zhongguo” "7 EX (Country in the Center) 
in accordance with the Buddhist tradition. Elated, the two monks visited all Buddhist 
pilgrimage sites; they were the first Chinese to come into direct contact with Indian society 
and with the local Buddhists. Initially, they were ashamed of their country of origin, which 
the Buddhist tradition situates at the periphery or “Biandi” 338, and in which one is reborn 


"This paper is based on a lecture given on 24 September 2013 at the 32nd Conference of German Orien- 


talists in Miinster. It is part of a series of papers on Faxian and his Foguoji ({##1dc), see Hu—von Hiniiber 2010, 
2011, 2013 and 2014. 

In the 3“ century, very few travelers before Faxian had made it until the Chinese border town of Dunhuang 
BU and the Turfan oasis (i=) —} Gaochang), even until the kingdom Shanshan #) ## or the Mahayana Center 
Khotan #i[f in Central Asia. Among them was Zhu Shixing 48:47 (203-282), who travelled to Khotan in 260 
in search of Mahayana scriptures. 

On Zhang Qian, who travelled the Western territories of China twice in 138 und 119 B.C. on the orders of 
the Emperor, and on Gan Ying, who undertook a similar mission in 97 A.D., cf. Geng 1991: 2f. «(ace Fur 
Fie KBE AVE) and «(GS HPS fle-2e, EVEN): cf. also Mather 1992 and Hu—von Hiniiber 2010: 422. 

* On the fate of these three companions of Faxian, Huiwei, Huiying und Huijing, cf. Hu—von Hintiber 2014 
§2.1.b, §3.2, §4.1 and §4.3. 
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only because of the bad Karma of a previous birth.” 

Faxian spent three years learning Sanskrit in Central India and acquired a series of 
scriptures of various Buddhist schools, which he translated upon his return to China. His 
compatriot Daozheng jE FE , however, decided to stay forever in the land of the Buddha, in 
order to achieve the buddhahood in Zhongguo through rebirth. Faxian therefore faced the 
daunting journey back home to China alone, with his aim of making the authentic Sitras 
available to Chinese Buddhist communities. 

He decided to venture home by ship. Even though Faxian did not explain his preference 
for the maritime route on his homeward journey, the description of his travels through the 
desert, over the Pamir mountains and across the Indus made it clear that surviving such a 
journey alone would be a near impossible feat. Yet the voyage over the “boundless” ocean 
(KA Hf #83) was perhaps no less dangerous, despite the fact that China and South Asia had 
been engaged in maritime trading since the 2" century. Faxian completed his journey in four 
stages:° 

(1) Pataliputra > Ganga — Tamralipti (pause of two years) 

(2) Tamralipti >14 days > Simhaladvipa/Ceylon (pause of two years) 

(3) Ceylon > 2+13+90 = 105 days ~ Sumatra (pause of five months) 

(4) Sumatra ~ 70+12 = 82 days > Qingzhou 74H (China) 


During the third and fourth stages of his journey in between Ceylon and China, the 
merchant ship (ydnapatra),’ which the old Chinese monk had boarded, found itself in 
difficulty. During this moment of distress, Faxian prayed to the Buddhist divinity Guanshiyin 
ii tH 77 (Avalokitesvara) asking for protection and blessing. The present study attempts to 
analyze which canonical scriptures provided the foundation or the influence for his prayers. 
This analysis involves four elements: 

(a) Faxian’s description of his first and second incident of distress at sea (§2): 

— text analysis and translation; 
(b) On the two translations of the Lotus Sitra (§3): 
— the version by Dharmaraksa known as IEVE 484 and 
— the version by Kumarajiva known as YAH; 
(c) Comparative text analysis of the Foguoji with the Lotus Sitra of 286 ($4): 
— comparison of the phrases and of the wording; 
(d) Remarks on the Guanshiyin worship of the early 5" century in India and China (§5) 


§2. Faxian’s repeated prayer to Guanshiyin #1 GS 

§2.1. The first moment of distress: struggle for survival on the high seas 

The first time that Faxian’s ship was in distress occurred between Ceylon and Sumatra. On 
the third day after setting off from Simhaladvipa, the merchant vessel chanced upon a 
tempest which raged on for thirteen days. The ship, which was equipped with a lifeboat, 


2: 


For details on Faxian’s usage of the term “Zhongguo” ‘PE in terms of “Buddhist center” and “Biandi” #% 
Ht, meaning “peripheral areas of Buddhism” see Hu—von Hiniiber 2011: 231-236. 

° | discussed the maritime trade between China and South Asia, known to have flourished already in the 
Eastern Han—Dynasty RE (2™ century) in 2010: 423-424 and 2011: 240. 

™ On Indian sailing vessels see Schlingloff 1976 and 1982. 
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sprung a leak and was flooded with water. The small boat, attached to the ship with a rope, 
was put to use with great difficulty. Faxian describes this scene as a breathtaking struggle for 
survival on the high seas: 


MUA, Bue AHA, LNA SARA, BRR —/IMIA, ETT ERIE DA CHE 
AIA BOP. SA ERA). HAZK A. REAR, ZIM ARE ARR BURR. 
i, REA AM, firZEZ eR, TMA, BIDE SRS KA, REN DATE Sc eS R 
Pasay, (AR AAR, ME TE Te Se i + PRE AT ORE, 
Ait, SNATIE, Met =A, BI—-ie. [PbBadTS1:865c26-866a6] 


Having obtained these Sanskrit scriptures, I immediately boarded a large merchant ship. 


Trailing a little boat, it carried around two hundred passengers. Because of the dangers of the 
maritime navigation, the (tender) serves as a precaution in case the big vessel should be 
damaged. A favourable Monsoon wind was blowing us towards the East, yet after only three 
days, we encountered a powerful storm. The ship sprung a leak and water started flooding in. 
The merchants (all) wanted to climb into the little boat; but the people on the lifeboat, afraid 
that too many would come, cut through the rope. The merchants were struck by terror, fearing 
for their lives. Alarmed that the ship would be fully flooded, they immediately grabbed the 
heavy goods and cast them overboard. I also, Faxian, took up my water jar *, wash pan with 
some other objects and threw them into the ocean; but fearing that the merchants would through 
the Siitras and Buddha’s portraits overboard, I concentrated with all my heart on Guanshiyin 
and took refuge with the Samghas in China,’ (saying) “I have travelled far in search of Buddhist 
Law. May the mighty Gods tame the waves, so that we arrive at our goal”. In this way, the 
storm continued for thirteen days and nights, until we reached an island." 


After some emergency measures were taken to repair the damaged hull, the sea voyage 
continued.'’ 90 days later, the ship ran ashore on the land of Yepoti Hi ¥%é (presumably 
Yavadvipa on Sumatra). 


§2.2. The second moment of distress : death threats against Faxian 

On Sumatra, Faxian waited for five months, before another merchant ship took him on board. 
The ship’s goal was Guangzhou // in Southern China, and the seamen carried supplies and 
drinking water for 50 days. One month into the journey, this ship also got caught up in a 
tempest. The superstitious merchants, whom Faxian called “Brahmins” (2#éF), blamed the 
old monk for the misfortune and planned to put him down on some island-shore in the ocean. 
Faxian describes how the situation on board escalated: 


8 On the term #4 $#, which renders kundika in Sanskrit, cf. Legge 1886: 112; Zhang 1985: 168 and Deeg 
2005:572. 

9 ft ir WEE UM “taking refuge with the Samghas in China” is apparently a variant of threefold appeal to 
Buddha, Dharma and Samgha (trifarana—gamana =. {ii {K), caused by the situation of being homeward bound. 
Cf. Hirakawa 1997 s.v. Sif. 

My interpretation of the last sentence differs from that of Legge 1886: 112 “Let me, by your dread and 
supernatural (power), return from my wanderings, and reach my resting—place! In this way the tempest 
continued day and night, till on the thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island”. Deeg 2005: 573 
also did not understand iii gui as verb meaning “tame (the waves)” in this context. 


" §66a6-7: WHE Ze, FLA, HES, POST. 
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WG — IRR, TAPE, PALA AS i, GRRE IN — sn ee HE Ep De FE Ss SE 
BCtth, ZAKI, Bit, FPR ik : UO, PRA, WAT. EP Lt 
i, EER, FWA-APKS ER, KEUMS : APU, DIFP R! A 
me, HRRK, MAP, BSA Seth |! Bebo, Ble 
14, qaiki Agere, BCE. [PR EMaUTS 1:866a1 7-26] 


As the night—drum had struck the second hour, we were met by a black storm with tempestuous 


rain. All of the merchants and passengers started to panic. In this moment, I, Faxian, again 
concentrated with all my heart on the (prayer to) Guanshiyin and the Samghas in China; 
through their dread and the protection by Gods, we survived the time until the break of dawn. 
After day—break, the Brahmins deliberated among themselves and said: that we took this monk 
on board with us has caused our bad luck and led us into this calamity. We should therefore 
land this monk onto an Island; we must not for the sake of one person put ourselves into such 
dangerous situation. Faxian’s patron (ddanapati) replied: “If you abandon this monk, then you 
must throw me overboard as well! If not, then you must kill me. Otherwise, if you throw this 
monk overboard, I will submit a complaint about you to the Emperor once we arrive in China. 
The Chinese Emperor believes also devoutly the Buddhist teachings (Buddhadharma) and 
greatly values the monastic order (Bhiksusamgha)”. The merchants hereupon hesitated and did 
not dare immediately to abandon me. 


After this presentation of Faxian’s travel accounts in the Foguoji, we can now turn to the 
Lotus Sitra. 


§3.1. Faxian and the two Chinese translations of the Lotus Sitra 

In the Lotus Sutra, one of the early Mahayana scriptures, there is one chapter dedicated to the 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara (Guanshiyin). This Sutra suggests to make an appeal to 
Guanshiyin in moments of distress including at high seas. Two versions of the Lotus Sutra, 
transmitted in the Chinese Buddhist canon, were translated into Chinese before or during 
Faxian’s lifetime.’ 


(a) by Dharmaraksa (Zhu Fahu “Ye, approx. 231-308) translated in 286: (IEYEHERE) [T 263] 
(b) by Kumarajivas (Jiumouluoshil§ eft , approx. 334-413) translated in 406: (ROYRHE{EHE) [T 262] 


Could Faxian have known about the translation by Kumarajivas'’? from the year 406, 
which later became the standard translation in China and in Japan? The historical facts tell us 
that Faxian was still on his journey in India in 406." This is why the following analysis is 
based on the earlier Chinese translation of the Lotus Sttra, namely the one by Dharmaraksa. 


Dharmaraksa‘s translation is generally known as Zheng-Fa-Hua-Jing (IEYEH#8#X) , because he translated 


sad- in the Sanskrit title Saddharmapundartkasiatra as IF. zheng “right” and -pundartka- in a shortened version 
as #2 hua “blossom”. Kumarajiva‘s translation, undertaken 120 years later, is referred to as Miao-Fa-Lianhua- 
Jing (WS YE 34 16 KE) because he translated sad- as # miao “wonderful” and -pundartka- in its complete 
version as 34/16 lianhua “lotus blossom’. On this Siitra in general cf. Teiser&Stone 2009: 1-61. 

> On Kumarajiva cf. Tang 1997: 194f. and Ziircher 2007: 236f. 

After his 14 years long journey to India Faxian landed in Qingzhou 7/1 (in today’s Province Shandong I] 
ye) in 412. From there he was directly invited to Jiankang ‘4! € (today’s Nanjing Fa %) to the monastery 
Daochangsi iH 44 = , without being able, as he had intended, to travel to Chang’an & &, where Kumarajiva 
spent the rest of his life (401-413). 


14. 
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§3.2. Influence of the (iE}S8%*) on early Guanshiyin cult in China 

It can be safely assumed that Dharmaraksa’s translation was already widely available in 
China before Faxian departed for India in 399, 113 years after Dharmaraksa completed his 
translation. As reported by Sengyou 44 # (approx. 445-518), the translation « IF }& # 
iS) received from the outset much attention." 

According to the latest research one can assume that the worship of Guanyin was trigge- 
red in China actually by Dharmaraksa’s translation of the Lotus Sitra. From the Eastern Jin 
period (#4) alone, which ran from 317 until 420, we know of more than 35 collections of 
scriptures about the miracles of Guanyin (#4 77 H& § ac). '° It would therefore be false to 
attribute Faxian’s two appeals to Guanshiyin as a mere example of “popular Chinese piety” 
of that time. In fact, the roots of Faxian’s behavior during maritime distress can be traced 
back to the influence of Dharmaraksa’s Lotus Sitra. '” 


§4. Comparative text analysis of the ((iEMitt) and the (EYEE) 

The wording of both passages in the Foguoji, which recount Faxian’s prayers to Guanshiyin, 
shows clear parallels to the canonical scripture on the worship of AvalokiteSvara in the (IE 
YEHEKE) . In the same way, similar wording with regard to the description of the dangerous 
ocean can be read in both texts: 


(Hb EW il T51:866a7—-14] 
WES Apa, THES, Ae, TmORPE. MESA, AL Staite, Ge 
Re, Ayling, ONT HE, PAIR, (ELAS fe, A, OK ERE 


Zi. RAG, AAAI), WEVRARIS, XE Pte, BRIG, Jo PH, eee Se 
TENE. 2B, HEE. 


There are many pirates on the sea. If one encounters them, then the whole (crew) will perish. 
The great ocean spreads itself out endlessly, so that one has no sense of direction. Only by 
observing the sun, moon and stars was it possible to proceed on course. If it is cloudy and rainy, 
(the ship) is driven onwards by the wind without any guidance. In the darkness after the 
nighttime, one only sees the great waves wrestling each other and emitting a bright color like 
that of fire, with giant turtles, crocodiles and other sea monsters. (In such a situation) the 
merchants became very frightened and didn’t know in which direction they should navigate. 
Because of the depth of the bottomless ocean, there is nowhere to drop the (perpender) stone. 
The right direction can only be found again when the sky becomes light. Then the (seamen) can 
reorient (the ship) and navigate it in the right direction. If she collides with any hidden rock, 
there is no way to survive. 


The Guanshiyin chapter of the Lotus Sitra'? mentions seven emergency situations (Ki #£ 


See (Hi =a) Chu Sanzang Jiji T55: 56c—57a: HMA @ , RLM, FEA ER, HER RK, On 
Dharmaraksa’s importance for the dissemination of Buddhism in China cf. Sengyou T55:97f.: (“JR ) EAT 
TK, MEDS, Rae, ARE. REPT DA i ee, 2 Ft. See also Tang 1997: 110-115, 
Ziircher 2007:65f. and Boucher 2006. On other early Mahayana scriptures in relation to the Guanyin cult cf. Yii 
2001: 31f. 

'®- See Lee 2000: 10-13. 

On the open discussion in this regard cf. Deeg 2005: 572. 

Zhang 1985: 167 (note 22) reads 5¢ 7%, 

' Cf. Wogihara&Tsuchida 1958: 362f.: chapter 24: AvalokiteSvara—vikurvana—nirdesah (#4 TH: #9 #2 BE YS FM 
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sapta—antaraya), from which Guanshiyin protects those who whisper him and call out his 
name. Water is the second of the #£ mentioned after fire: 


LEVEE T9: 1292-10] 

Ei AKYE, FPP SEE een RIES ZUR, PRB CRUE, HAA MIRE, Zt 
Fi, FREE GR, FIRES, GATE, BCE CEA EAR I, AR, IEE 
Pash, KAM A dD kG TEE Ee TT hc, APE RE, BEA aR 
HAE, Mann ZIE, Bee, * 

Imagine that millions upon millions of people set out into the deep and bottomless ocean in 
order to search gold, silver and different peals; the legendary wish—pearl like the bright moon; 
crystal and lapis lazuli; mother of pearl and agate; coral and amber; and their ship was fully 
loaded with those treasures. Suppose a powerful tempest had shipwrecked their vessel in 
whirling waves like black mountains, crossing the area of demons Yaksa and encountering the 
fish-devils Makara. If only one person among the crew prayers to the dread and goodness of 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara and calls out his name, all of passengers would be freed from the 
distress and demons. Because of this (mastery) he is called Avalokitesvara. 


Comparison of phrasing and wording 


Example 1: Description of the dangerous ocean 
PEbd id LEYS ERE 

HES FA yD H, MLSE, FHS |e ACA, TAI AE SB HR AR JES Z 
AVE, MESA A. Beare. APRN |P, PRB SRM, AA MIRE KS 
If, AAMIMA, OREN HE. HVAT, (EFA, BERRA, FMI, GAEL. (BR fee 
SUAS EK fh, A, ZEEE CEPR STE, EER, AEP 
Ij, PA AGI, =ANAUAISTA), HERMES, «CSE 
Tati. BAI, JOA, BASIE 
ie, AERA, BUSTER. 


Example 2: Appeal to Guanshiyin through a single person in a group which is in an emergency 


situation. 

Hid ad TEYR HERE 

(RA) WEE — vy er EL TEL Py De Br ts PES} lc | A A 8 Figo eS Te Be TT RB 
mays, Race, FEST IE. ae, AREER UE CEL PI, MRE, 


TA BARA DD — yeh TEE RM, Bee) MEA A ZI. AEN 
ft, PZB AE, 


Saddharmapundarikasitra’' 
sacet punah kulaputra sdgara—madhye ... sa potas tesam kalika—vatena raksasidvipe ksiptah syat 


tasmims ca ca kaSs—cid evaikah sattvah syat yo ’valokiteSvarasya bodhisattvasya mahdasattvasy’ 


akrandam kuryét sarve te parimucyerams tasmdd raksast—dvipat. 


i). 
OTe origins of this most import deity of the Mahayana Buddhism lie within the ancient Indian cultural 
sphere. The appellation ,,Guan(shi)yin“ is based on a linguistic misunderstanding of the Sanskrit name 
»Avalokitesvara“. The real meaning of ,,Avalokitesvara“ is, however, not clear. On Fe tt Guangshiyin cf. 
Karashima 1998:170 s.v. and 2009:40f. 


sae Wogihara/Tsuchida 1958:362. On the recent survey of the Lotus Sitra cf. von Hintiber 2012 and 2013. 
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§5. The worship of Guanshiyin during the early 5th century in India and China 

Both passages from the Foguoji (composed in 414-416) discussed above have put one of the 
oldest sources about the early practice of Guanshiyin worship into connection with distress at 
sea. Thus, Faxian’s travel account is the oldest concrete proof of such an appeal to Avaloki- 
teSvaras through a Chinese Buddhist. It is most probably that this kind of the Guanshiyin 
worship was already practiced in a widespread manner in China between the 4" and 5" 
century. Furthermore, it is interesting to read how Faxian described the practice of Indian 
Buddhism after his arrival in Mathura. In the passage from the Foguoji cited below we find 
what is apparently the oldest written record of Guanshiyin worship in India during the early 
5" century. 


bo Faerie He ee bel Pe, FRR. ARE Ht, SABA. Balti MMB 
WHER, SOPRA, UTES, [bd au TS 1:866a 17-26] 

The professors of the Abhidharma (abhidharma—dharas) make their offerings to the (scriptures 
of the) Abhidharma; those of the Vinaya (vinayadharas) adored the (scriptures of the) Vinaya. 
Every year there is one such offering, and each class has its own day for it. Adherents of the 
Mahayana (school) present offerings to the Prajnad—pdadramita, to Mafijusri, and to Guanshiyin. 
[cf. Legge 1886:46] 


The gender transformation of the originally male Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara to the fema- 
le Guanshiyin is, however, deals with an issue of the sinicization of Buddhism; this occurred, 
due to the influence of popular beliefs in China, in the later Song dynasty (AC #1960-1279)”. 
It is therefore incorrect to assert that Faxian, who lived many centuries before the Song 
dynasty, prayed to the female Guanyin.” 

According to Huijiao’s (24! approx. 497-554), the Indian monk Gunabhadra 2 ABEKBE 
i (394-468), who arrived in Guangzhou (fe Ji) in 435, appealed also to Bodhisattva 
AvalokiteSvara during his sea voyage from Ceylon to China, when there was neither wind at 


sea nor drinking water on—board: ™ 


PARTE a, Se, Dea, TUBAL, ailik, Pek pile, Be 
HAASE, ROE SAL DIF ob, BRET, ER 2 RM, fae, HE 
hem, ANS, Foveae, * 


In this connection, it should be reminded on the early relief found in Aurangabad (near by 
Ajantha) which depicts the worship on the AvalokiteSvara (approx. 6. century) as inve- 
stigated by D. Schlingloff.” 


*2- On the worship of Guanyin in the context of Chinese syncretism cf. Lee 2000:31f. and Yt 2001:407f. 


(Chapter 10: Feminine Forms of Kuan-yin in Late Imperial China). 

As said by Meissig 2005:137 in relation to the Foguoji. 

Referred to in Deeg 2005:572. Concerning Gunabhadra’s relation with Faxian cf. Glass 2010. 
Gaoseng Zhuan (jai f4{8) ,ed. by Tang 1996:131. 

Illustration from Schlingloff 1982:58. 


24. 


26. 
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th 


For future studies on the travel journals of Chinese pilgrims to India, such as Faxian, 
Xuanzang (K%4#) and Yijing (#8 15"), their relation with the canonical scriptures should be 
taken more into account, as most of the scriptures were thoroughly studied by these learned 
monks.’ 
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